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REPORT  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDU- 
CATION RELATIVE  TO  THE  INSTRUC- 
TION OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND  AT  THEIR 
HOMES. 


By  direction  of  the  General  Court,  the  State  Board  of 
Education  made  an  inquiry  last  year  into  the  feasibility  of  in- 
structing the  adult  blind  at*their  homes.  The  field  of  investi- 
gation  is  so  novel,  the  facts  ascertained  are  of  such  interest,  the 
importance  of  saving  them  for  further  consideration  is  so  clear, 
and  the  high  probability  that  the  Massachusetts  movement  to 
instruct  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  if  successful,  will  lead 
to  similar  movements  in  other  States,  — all  this  makes  it  de- 
sirable that  the  report  of  the  Board  issuing  from  that  inquiry 
shall  accompany  such  other  reports  as  the  Board  is  required  to 
make  relative  to  the  State’s  treatment  of  its  defective  classes. 
It  is  accordingly  given  here  in  full : — 

To  the  General  Court. 

The  following  resolve  relative  to  the  instruction  of  the  adult 
blind  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  1899  : — 

j Resolved,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  hereby  directed  to 
inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes,  and  to  report  the  result  of  its  investigations,  with  such  rec- 
ommendations as  it  may  deem  proper,  to  the  next  general  court. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolve,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion submits  the  following  report : — 

As  the  resolve  made  no  provision  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  an  exhaustive  investigation,  the  Board  has  been  compelled 
in  its  inquiries  to  respect  the  limited  means  and  time  at  the 
disposal  of  the  secretary’s  office.  These  inquiries  relate  to 
matters  grouped  under  the  following  heads  : — 
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I.  The  number  and  condition  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

II.  Points  for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  and  the  views  of  various 
authorities  upon  these  points. 

III.  What  various  agencies  are  now  doing  for  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes. 

IY.  What  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes. 

Y.  Further  provisions,  if  any,  needed  to  promote  the  home 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts. 


I.  The  Number  and  Condition  of  the  Adult  Blind  in 
Massachusetts  . 

The  State  census  of  1895  gives  a total  of  3,983  blind  per- 
sons in  Massachusetts,  of  whom  2,267  are  males  and  1,716  are 
females,  the  increase  from  the  State  census  of  1885  being  181 
males  and  220  females,  or  401  in  all.  The  number  for  1900 
cannot  be  far  from  4,200. 

The  number  of  blind  people  in  proportion  to  the  population 
for  several  countries  is  as  follows  : — 


COUNTRY. 

Year  of  census. 

Number  of  blind 
for  1,000,000  people. 

England  and  Wales, 

1861 

964 

England  and  Wales, 

1891 

809 

Scotland, 

1891 

698 

Ireland, 

1*91 

1,135 

Prussia, 

1880 

831 

Austria, 

1890 

710 

Norway, 

1865 

1,363 

France, 

1876 

771 

Italy, 

1881 

761 

United  States, 

1880 

976 

United  States, 

1890 

805 

Massachusetts,  State  census,  .... 

1885 

1,843* 

Massachusetts,  State  census,  .... 

1895 

1,593* 

Massachusetts,  U.  S.  census,  .... 

1880 

893 

Massachusetts,  U.  S.  census,  .... 

1890 

7& 

* See  page  5 for  an  explanation  of  these  large  numbers. 


The  foregoing  table  has  some  astonishing  aspects.  There  is 
a surprising  discrepancy,  for  instance,  between  the  State  figures 
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and  those  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  it  looks  as  if  Mas- 
sachusetts had  twice  as  many  blind  people  as  other  enlightened 
countries,  — as  if,  indeed,  she  should  be  classed  with  high  north- 
ern countries  like  Norway,  where  eyes  break  down  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  snow  fields,  or  with  sub-tropical  coun- 
tries like  Egypt,  where  the  blindness  that  comes  through  igno- 
rance and  negligence  is  something  appalling.  The  censuses  of 
the  United  States  previous  to  1880  are  practically  worthless 
for  statistics  of  the  blind  ; those  for  1880  and  1890  are  regarded 
as  fairly  trustworthy.  The  censuses  of  the  State  are  very  care- 
fully taken.  Before  instituting  comparison,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  basis  on  wdiich  the  State  and  the  national  statistics 
of  the  blind  rest.  Both  classes  of  statistics  relate  to  people 
blind  in  both  eyes,  but  the  tests  of  blindness  differ,  as  appears 
from  the  following  statement  in  the  “Report  on  the  insane, 
feeble-minded,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  in  the  United  States 
at  the  eleventh  census:  1890,”  by  John  S.  Billings,  M.D., 
deputy  surgeon-general,  U.  S.  Army,  expert  special  agent: 
“This  result,  as  regards  Massachusetts,  is  . . . due  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  State  census  the  term  ‘ blind ’ included  all  who 
4 cannot  distinguish  forms  or  colors  distinctly,’  — that  is,  not 
only  the  totally  blind,  but  those  with  defective  vision  ; while 
in  the  United  States  census  only  those  were  reported  as  4 blind’ 
who  could  not  count  accurately  the  number  of  fingers  of  another 
person  held  up  before  them  at  a distance  of  a foot.” 

The  enumerators  under  both  censuses,  the  State  and  the  na- 
tional, generally  take  the  statements  of  the  head  of  the  family, 
or  of  some  trustworthy  person  who  is  presumed  to  know  the 
facts,  with  reference  to  the  causes,  nature  and  extent  of  the 
blindness,  as  well  as  the  number  afflicted.  They  seldom  have 
occasion,  indeed,  to  apply  in  a personal  and  experimental  way 
these  tests ; but  the  answers  which  they  receive  in  response 
to  their  inquiries  are  affected,  no  doubt,  by  the  definitions  of 
blindness  which  these  tests  imply,  and  which  the  enumerators 
must  frequently  use  in  guiding  people  to  correct  answers. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor,  under  whose  direction  the  State  census 
of  1895  was  taken,  has,  for  the  purpose  of  the  present  investi- 
gation, specially  separated  from  the  3,983  blind  people  reported 
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those  who  were  totally  blind  at  the  time,  — blind,  it  may  be 
presumed,  by  the  United  States  test  of  blindness,  — and  finds 
that  their  number  is  1,564,  or  626  for  each  million  of  the  pop- 
ulation, while  the  number  of  the  semi-blind  is  2,419,  or  967 
for  each  million. 

Since  Massachusetts  has  an  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
blind  under  a broad  definition  of  blindness,  and  an  extraordi- 
narily small  number  under  a narrow  definition,  it  follows  that 
it  is  important  to  know  the  standard  of  blindness  adopted  by 
the  different  countries,  before  instituting  comparisons  between 
them  and  ourselves. 

In  response  to  a request  from  the  Board  of  Education,  Mr. 
Wadlin  has  classified  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  as  follows  : — 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS,  AND  SEX. 

Under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

At  home. 

In  institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

Persons  totally  blind,  .... 

76 

125 

201 

Males, 

43 

73 

116 

Females, 

33 

52 

85 

Persons  semi-blind,  .... 

281 

94 

375 

Males, 

154 

58 

212 

Females, 

127 

36 

163 

Aggregates, 

357 

219 

576 

Males, 

197 

• 131 

328 

Females, 

160 

88 

248 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS,  AND  SEX. 

Twenty-one 
At  home. 

; YEARS  OF  AGE 

In  institu- 
tions. 

: AND  OVER. 

Total. 

Persons  totally  blind,  .... 

1,192 

171 

1,363 

Males,  . 

659 

76 

735 

Females, 

533 

95 

628 

Persons  semi-blind,  .... 

1,832 

212 

2,044 

Males, 

1,102 

102 

1,204 

Females,  . . . 

730 

110 

840 

Aggregates, 

3,024 

383 

3,407 

Males, 

1,761 

178 

1,939 

Females,  . . . . . 

1,263 

205 

1,468 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  BLINDNESS,  AND  SEX. 

At  home. 

All  ages. 

In  institu- 
tions. 

Total. 

Persons  totally  blind,  .... 

1,268 

296 

1,564 

Males, 

702 

149 

851 

Females, 

566 

147 

713 

Persons  semi-blind,  .... 

2,113 

306 

2,419 

Males, 

1,256 

160 

1,416 

Females, 

857 

146 

1,003 

Aggregates, 

3,381 

602 

3,983 

Males, 

1,958 

309 

2,267 

Females, 

1,423 

293 

1,716 

It  is  quite  certain  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation the  broader  definition  of  blindness  adopted  for  the  Mas- 
sachusetts census  is  the  better.  It  brings  out  more  correctly 
the  number  of  persons  whose  condition  seriously  concerns  both 
themselves  and  the  public.  Mr.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the 
Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  says  : “In  answering  the  questions 
with  respect  to  the  degree  of  sight,  or  as  to  the  total  blindness 
of  particular  pupils,  one  cannot  help  being  impressed  with  the 
popular  belief  that  no  one  is  blind  who  sees  light,  and  with  the 
idea  that  this  is  a school  for  the  blind,  and  hence  it  is  a school 
for  those  who  cannot  see  light.  Of  the  106  pupils  now  in  at- 
tendance at  the  institution,  25  are  totally  blind,  while  the  remain- 
ing 81  have  more  or  less  vision,  some  being  able  to  distinguish 
colors  and  move  about  with  ease,  while  others  can  barely  dis- 
tinguish the  rays  of  the  noonday  sun.  So  far  as  education  is 
concerned,  these  boys  and  girls  are  all  practically  blind,  — that 
is,  no  one  of  them  has  sufficient  sight  to  enable  him  to  study  in 
the  public  schools,  — and  this  is  the  only  school  in  which  any 
of  them  can  be  trained  and  educated  so  as  to  become  useful  men 
and  women.  Several  of  the  pupils  now  attending  the  institution 
were  within  the  past  two  years  attending  the  public  schools  in 
the  community  in  which  their  parents  reside.  Their  eyes,  per- 
haps naturally  weak,  failed  under  the  strain  of  constant  daily 
use  in  the  schools ; and  this  fact  would  lead  us  to  consider 
whether,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  generally,  periodical 
tests  should  not  be  made  of  the  eyesight  of  growing  children.” 
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(Twenty-eighth  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Managers  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind.) 

The  test  for  blindness  at  the  Perkins  Institution  is  lack  of 
“ sufficient  sight  to  distinguish  printed  letters  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  square,”  — a test  under  which  many  if  not  nearly  all  of  the 
semi-blind  children  enumerated  in  the  State  census  must  be 
accounted  blind. 

Of  the  number  returned  by  the  State  census  for  1895,  1,672 
males  and  1,269  females,  or  2*941  in  all,  are  reported  as  simply 
blind,  — blind,  with  no  attendant  circumstances  noted ; while 
the  rest,  595  males  and  447  females,  or  1,042  in  all,  are  reported 
not  only  as  blind,  but  also  as  orphans,  or  paupers,  or  criminals, 
or  persons  variously  defective  or  diseased.  Indeed,  the  census 
divides  these  1,042  blind  persons  into  no  less  than  61  groups. 
In  the  following  table  a few  of  these  groups  are  given,  with  the 
numbers  belonging  to  each,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
variety  of  adverse  conditions  and  complications  that  accompany 
blindness : — 


GROUPS. 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

Convicts  that  are  blind, 

21 

1 

22 

Homeless  minors  that  are  blind, 

109 

80 

189 

Paupers  that  are  blind, 

131 

120 

251 

Paupers  lame  and  blind 

8 

4 

12 

Paupers  insane  and  blind,  .... 

9 

14 

23 

Paupers  deaf  and  blind, 

7 

5 

12 

Chronic  blind  persons, 

67 

36 

103 

Chronic  deaf  and  blind, 

5 

2 

7 

Maimed  and  blind, 

34 

5 

39 

Lame  and  blind, 

40 

31 

71 

Paralytic  blind, 

19 

10 

29 

Epileptic  blind, 

4 

1 

5 

Insane  deaf  and  blind, 

1 

1 

2 

Deaf  and  blind, 

56 

69 

125 

And  so  on  for  47  additional  groups.  It  is  obvious  that  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  blind  people  are  so  weighted  down  by 
other  afflictions  that  their  formal  instruction  either  for  intel- 
lectual or  industrial  purposes  is  out  of  the  question. 

Of  the  50,411  cases  of  blindness  reported  in  the  United  States 
census  for  1890,  4,267  were  congenital,  40,354  were  non-con- 
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genital  and  5,790  unknown.  The  causes  of  blindness,  with  the 

O 7 

number  of  cases  for  each,  were  ascertained  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Unknown, 

. 14,456 

Injury  to  the  eyes, 

. 7,134 

Diseases  of  the  eye  itself, 

5,455 

Cataract, 

4,875 

Congenital, 

4,267 

Brain  disease, 

2,366 

Scrofula, 

1,822 

General  fever, 

. 1,213 

Measles, 

889 

Military  service 

743 

Scarlet-fever, 

556 

Small-pox, 

448 

Glaucoma, 

209 

Disease  of  one  eye  following  injury  of  the  other, 

158 

Cancer, 

82 

All  other  causes,  . 

. 5,738 

Total, 

. 50,411 

The  causes  of  blindness  are  of  such  a character  as  to  lead  one 
to  expect  an  increasing  number  of  cases  as  people  advance  in 
years,  and  therefore  a larger  proportion  of  adult  blind  than  of 
non-adult  blind.  The  census  returns  of  England  and  Wales 
for  1881  show  that : — 


For  a million  people  under  5, . 
For  a million  people  between  5 
For  a million  people  between  15 
For  a million  people  between  20 
For  a million  people  between  25 
For  a million  people  between  45 
For  a million  people  above  65, 


166  are  blind. 

and  15, 

288  are  blind. 

and  20, 

388  are  blind. 

and  25, 

422  are  blind. 

and  45, 

641  are  blind. 

and  65, 

. 1,625  are  blind. 
. 6,915  are  blind. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  more  advanced  the  age  the  fewer  the 
survivors  of  that  age.  Out  of  a million  people  one  hundred 
years  old,  the  number  of  the  blind  would  be  enormous ; but  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1895,  there  were  only  35  persons  above  that 
age.  The  foregoing  table  needs,  therefore,  to  be  used  with 
caution.  It  appears  from  the  State  census  of  1895  that,  of  the 
3,983  who  are  blind  or  semi-blind,  576  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  and  3,407  are  over,  — that  is  to  say,  86  per  cent. 
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of  the  blind  are  adults ; of  the  totally  blind,  85  per  cent,  are 
adults ; of  the  semi-blind,  87  per  cent,  are  adults. 

The  latest  returns  for  the  blind  of  Massachusetts  were  for 
1895.  For  1900  the  number  of  the  blind  and  semi-blind  can- 
not be  far  from  4,200,  of  whom  the  number  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  be  placed  approximately  at  600  and  the  num- 
ber over  twenty-one  at  3,600.  As  to  the  status  of  the  minors 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  adults  on  the  other,  it  may  be  said  : — 

1.  That  about  150  minors  are  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  and  receiving  instruction 
that  cannot  but  serve  them  well  when  they  return  to  their  homes. 

2.  That  about  60  minors  are  in  other  institutions. 

3.  That  the  remaining  390  minors  belong  to  the  following 
groups : — 

(a)  Those  not  admissible  to  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind 
because  they  are  too  young. 

(5)  Those  not  admissible  to  the  Perkins  Institution  because 
they  are  under  nine. 

(c)  Those  not  admissible  to  the  Perkins  Institution  because 
they  are  over  nineteen. 

( d ) Those  not  educable  because  of  a complication  of  condi- 
tions. 

(e)  Those  who  in  capacity  and  age  are  eligible  to  schooling, 
but  have  not  availed  themselves  of  their  privileges. 

4.  That,  of  the  3,600  adult  blind,  about  400  are  in  institutions 
chiefly  because  of  their  poverty  and  lack  of  homes. 

5.  That,  of  the  3,200  at  home,  some  have  received  instruction 
in  their  youth  or  have  been  favored  in  well-to-do  homes  with 
instruction  in  their  adult  years,  and  are  able  to  read  embossed 
type,  while  others  are  physically  and  mentally  beyond  the  reach 
of  instruction. 

6.  That,  after  excluding  the  classes  enumerated  under  num- 
ber five,  there  must  remain  a considerable  proportion  of  adult 
blind  for  whom  home  instruction  is  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
How  large  this  proportion  is,  has  not  been  ascertained.  A 
considerable  number  capable  of  receiving  instruction  are  pretty 
sure  to  be  apathetic  towards  it.  Courage  and  hope  have  left 
them.  They  have  resigned  themselves  to  their  affliction  with 
a kind  of  despair.  How  many  would  be  likely  to  accept  in- 
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struction  from  visitors,  and  profit  by  it,  no  one  can  tell.  All 
one  can  say  is,  that  the  number  of  teachable  cases  must  be  con- 
siderably less  than  the  total  number  of  adult  blind. 

II.  Points  for  Consideration  in  Connection  with  the 
Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes 
and  the  Views  of  Various  Authorities  upon  these 
Points. 

The  person  who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  legislative  resolve  is  Mr.  J.  Newton  Breed  of 
Somerville,  himself  a blind  man.  It  was  decided  that,  what- 
ever other  inquiries  might  be  made,  Mr.  Breed  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  suggest  inquiries  satisfactory  to  himself  and  to 
indicate  the  persons  to  whom  they  should  be  sent.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Breed  submitted  a list  of  questions,  the  first  division 
relating  to  literary  privileges  for  the  adult  blind,  and  the  second 
to  their  industrial  instruction. 

The  following  letter,  containing  Mr.  Breed’s  questions,  was 
sent  out  to  eighteen  persons,  — some  of  them  specialists,  whose 
life  work  it  has  been  to  promote  the  instruction  and  welfare  of 
the  blind,  and  some  of  them  people  who  had  been  taught  at 
their  homes  : — 

In  the  Service  of  the  Commonwealth, 

State  Board  of  Education, 

State  House,  Boston,  Oct.  6,  1899. 

My  Dear : — I enclose  a copy  of  a legislative  resolve  of 

Massachusetts,  relating  to  the  feasibility  of  instructing  the  adult  blind 
in  their  homes;  also  a set  of  questions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  J.  Newton 
Breed,  a blind  man,  who  more  than  any  one  else  was  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  resolve. 

Mr.  Breed  gave  me  your  name  as  that  of  one  who  can  enlighten  the 
Board  of  Education  on  some  phases  of  the  subject.  If  you  care  to 
answer  any  or  all  of  Mr.  Breed’s  questions,  your  answers  will  be 
gratefully  received ; but  what  I am  chiefly  concerned  to  find  out  is 
the  lesson  of  any  observation  or  experience  which  you  may  have 
■enjoyed  with  reference  : — 

I.  To  the  teaching  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  : — 

(a)  On  the  industrial  or  trade  side. 

(b)  On  the  literary  or  academic  side. 
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II.  To  the  demand,  if  any,  for  special  or  easy  forms  of  type  for 
the  instruction  at  their  homes  of  the  adult  blind  who  have  not  that 
acuteness  of  touch  which  belongs  to  the  younger  blind. 

III.  To  the  demand,  if  any,  for  suitable  literature  to  be  sent  to 
their  homes. 

IV.  Or  to  any  phase  of  the  theme  that  is  defined  in  the  resolve. 

I do  not  ask  you  to  answer  any  of  the  enclosed  questions  unless 
your  interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  is 
sufficiently  great  to  justify  me  in  trespassing  on  your  courteous  at- 
tention. 

I have  the  honor  to  remain  very  truly  yours, 

Frank  A.  Hill, 

Secretary. 

Replies  to  the  inquiries  were  received  from  the  following  per- 
sons, all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  hold  responsible  posi- 
tions in  connection  with  agencies  for  variously  promoting  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  : — 

1.  Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  Miss  Edith  M.  Bainbrigge,  secretary  of  the  Home  Teach- 
ing Society  for  the  Blind,  47  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 

3.  Mr.  G.  R.  Boyle,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation for  promoting  the  Education  and  Employment  of  the 
Blind,  33  Cambridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W.,  Eng. 

4.  Mr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  superintendent  of  the  Halifax  School 
for  the  Blind,  Murdoch  Square,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

5.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Moon,  secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Witherspoon  Building,  Room  618,  1222  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

6.  Miss  Adelaide  E.  C.  Moon,  honorary  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Society  for  Embossing  and  Circulating  the  Bible,  etc.,  in 
Moon’s  Type  for  the  Blind,  104  Queen’s  Road,  Brighton,  Eng. 

7.  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  3 Dennis  Street,  Gardiner,  Me. 

8.  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  secretary,  The  General  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  Eng. 

9.  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  secretary,  Gardner’s  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  53  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W.,  Eng. 
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The  replies  of  the  foregoing  persons  were  accompanied  in 
many  cases  by  reports  and  illustrative  or  explanatory  literature. 

Replies  were  also  received  from  the  following  blind  persons 
who  were  able  to  speak  of  home  instruction  for  the  adult  blind 
from  personal  experience  : — 

1.  Miss  Lilia  H.  Albee,  Warwick,  Mass. 

2.  Mr.  Harry  Forrester,  11  Allen  Street,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

3.  Mr.  Lucien  B.  Gould,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldiers,  Togus,  Me. 

4.  Mr.  Arthur  Reynolds,  National  Home  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldiers,  Togus,  Me. 

5.  Mr.  William  W.  Stone,  611  Broadway,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Literary  Privileges  for  the  Adult  Plind  at  their  Homes. 

1.  Would  the  privilege  of  reading,  or  of  reading  and  writing,  be  a 
benefit  to  the  adult  blind? 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  answers  were  unanimously 
in  the  affirmative.  This  benefit  is  not  necessarily  a pecuniary 
one.  The  lives  of  the  adult  blind  are  certainly  brightened  by 
their  ability  to  read  and  write.  It  stands  to  reason  that  such 
should  be  the  case,  and  experience  confirms  what  reason  in- 
dicates. 

2.  Will  the  adult  blind,  under  existing  conditions,  ask  or  apply 
for  such  privilege  ? 

To  this  inquiry  various  answers  were  given.  The  adult  blind 
in  England,  says  one,  ask  for  the  privilege.  The  adult  blind 
are  sure  to  ask  for  it,  says  a second.  They  do  not  ask  for  it, 
says  a third,  but  they  gladly  use  it  when  it  is  offered  to  them. 
They  have  not  asked  for  it  in  the  United  States,  says  a fourth. 
They  must  be  sought  out  and  taught  in  their  own  homes,  says 
a fifth. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  they  ask  for  the  privilege. 

Mr.  Fraser  says:  “The  adult  blind  in  nineteen  cases  out 
of  twenty  will  have  to  be  sought  out  and  encouraged  to  learn 
to  read.  Samples  of  print  without  previous  instruction  will 
Rave  little  or  no  meaning  to  them.  The  fact  is  that  touch  is 
almost  a dormant  sense,  and  requires  to  be  awakened.” 
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Dr.  Moon  of  Philadelphia  says:  “ At  the  present  time  the 
adult  blind  in  this  country  are  as  a body  unaware  of  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  able  to  learn  to  read  by  means  of  embossed 
type,  and  therefore  I do  not  think  they  are  likely  to  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  reading;  it  must  be  brought  to  their  notice  in 
a proper  manner.  As  most  of  them  lose  their  eyesight  from 
exhausting  diseases,  from  accidents,  or  from  causes  which 
shatter  the  nervous  system,  they  should  have  as  few  obstacles 
as  possible  put  in  their  way;  and  for  this  reason  the  easily 
acquired  embossed  type  of  the  late  Dr.  William  Moon  of  Eng- 
land should  be  brought  to  their  notice,  and  in  almost  every 
instance'  they  will  be  able  to  learn  it.  The  systems  of  em- 
bossed type  principally  used  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  where 
children  only  are  taught  are  the  ordinary  complicated  Eoman 
letter  and  three  different  systems  of  dotted  letters  which  have 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  any  type  used  by  the  sighted. 
These  systems  are  unfitted  for  the  majority  of  adults.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  success  of  these  types  with  children, 
it  has  been  conclusively  proved  that  but  very  few  blind  adults 
can  decipher  the  characters  or  commit  to  memory  the  contrac- 
tions with  which  some  of  them  are  burdened.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  Moon  type  can  be 
easily  learned  by  the  blind  of  all  ages,  and  it  is  now  being 
read  with  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  by  a large  number 
of  adults  even  up  to  ninety  years  of  age  in  Philadelphia.” 

The  conflict  of  views  in  the  answers  to  inquiry  No.  2 is  prob- 
ably more  apparent  than  real.  The  isolation  and  helplessness 
of  the  blind,  on  the  one  hand,  estop  them  from  any  very  active 
personal  effort  to  seek  for  reading  and  writing  privileges.  Not 
unfrequently  there  is  entire  ignorance  on  their  part  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  help  in  this  direction.  The  blind  may,  therefore, 
be  eager  to  utilize  these  privileges  when  brought  to  their  homes  ; 
there  may  be  a desire,  when  such  privileges  are  fully  explained 
to  them,  to  have  them  brought  to  their  homes ; and,  yet,  when 
it  comes  to  taking  the  initiative  in  securing  them,  a certain 
seeming  indifference  or  apathy  may  be  readily  understood. 

3.  Is  it  desirable  or  feasible  to  offer  samples  of  type,  such  as 
nearly  all  the  adult  blind  can  be  taught  to  read  with  very  little  effort,. 
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to  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes,  with  information  about  the  privi- 
leges offered,  and  with  offers  of  instruction  when  needed? 

The  answers  are  unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

Miss  Moon  of  Brighton,  England,  says:  “This  is  exactly 
what  is  needed,  and  can  be  accomplished  by  sending  teachers 
to  their  homes.” 

Dr.  Moon  of  Philadelphia  says:  “It  is  both  desirable  and 
feasible  to  offer  samples  of  easily  decipherable  type  to  the  adult 
blind  at  their  homes.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  a complete  library  of  the  embossed  books  in  the  Moon 
type,  and  the  employing  of  visitors  to  search  out  the  blind,  to 
teach  them  to  read  at  their  homes,  and  periodically  to  exchange 
their  books.  This  is  an  inexpensive  plan  of  reaching  and  teach- 
ing the  adult  blind,  who  are  generally  isolated,  hidden  away 
from  the  public  eye,  brooding  over  their  loss  of  sight  and  their 
dependence  upon  others.  Oftentimes  they  sit  alone  for  hours, 
without  any  one  to  read  to  them,  and  without  any  means  of 
passing  the  time  agreeably.  All  this  is  changed  when  they 
can  place  their  hands  on  an  embossed  book  which  they  can 
read  for  themselves.  But  the  blind  need  to  be  sought  out ; 
they  are  not  likely  to  ask  for  the  boon,  most  of  them  being 
either  unaware  of  the  existence  of  embossed  books  or  in- 
credulous of  their  ability  to  learn  to  read.” 

Mr.  Stainsby  says  : “ This  question  is  perhaps  best  answered 
by  stating  that  in  connection  with  this  institution  we  have  an 
adult  blind  branch,  and  during  last  year  no  less  than  376  blind 
persons  were  systematically  visited  in  their  homes,  taught  to 
read,  and  supplied  with  books.  In  some  cases,  where  the  two 
teachers  who  are  engaged  in  this  work  find  it  impossible,  from 
advanced  age,  extreme  infirmity  or  other  bodily  or  mental  afflic- 
tions, to  teach  the  blind  to  read,  the  members  have  gladly  wel- 
comed our  teachers,  in  order  that  they  may  be  read  to.  The 
type  most  generally  used  by  the  members  of  our  adult  blind 
branch  is  Dr.  Moon’s  type,  which,  from  its  extreme  simplicity 
and  its  similarity  to  the  type  ordinarily  used  by  seeing  people, 
is  quickly  acquired  even  by  the  aged  blind.  Many,  however, 
also  learn  the  Braille  type,  and  welcome  the  weekly  newspaper 
circulated  amongst  them  in  this  type.” 
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Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  in  Massachusetts  “ it  is  already  done.” 

4.  Is  any  literature  now  offered  to  the  adult  blind,  suited  to  their 
wants  and  needs,  without  an  expense  which  they  can  ill  afford? 

The  English  answers  are  to  the  effect  that  there  is  an  exten- 
sive literature  suited  to  the  blind,  in  type  feasible  for  them  to 
learn ; that  the  expense  of  such  literature  is  considerable  and 
usually  beyond  the  means  of  the  blind,  so  that  they  rarely  pur- 
chase books  for  themselves  ; but  that,  the  type  once  conquered, 
they  prize  this  literature,  if  it  is  brought  to  them  with  no 
attendant  burden  of  expense. 

Two  or  three  of  the  answers  from  blind  people  in  Massachu- 
setts indicate  that  they  are  not  satisfied  either  with  the  litera- 
ture which  they  conceive  to  be  available  or  with  the  expense 
attending  its  use. 

Mr.  Anagnos,  however,  says:  “Books  are  sent  out  from 
our  library  to  all  applicants  free  of  charge  save  for  that  of 
transportation.  Books  can  also  be  obtained  from  many  of  the 
leading  libraries  throughout  New  England  to  which  this  insti- 
tution has  donated  reading  matter.” 

5 . Is  it  necessary  to  furnish  more  literature  than  is  now  available  ? 

The  answers  indicate  that  while,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  stock  of  reading  matter  for  the  blind  must  be  somewhat 
limited,  there  is,  nevertheless,  an  abundance  of  books  in  the 
Roman  as  well  as  in  the  Moon  and  Braille  types  for  the  blind 
who  are  just  beginning  to  read,  and  the  stock  is  gradually  in- 
creasing. Moreover,  any  book  may  be  reproduced  in  em- 
bossed type,  provided  payment  of  the  expense  of  so  doing  is 
guaranteed. 

One  reply  says:  “More  of  a different  sort,  particularly  in 
the  line  of  current  events.  The  tastes  of  the  blind  are  like 
those  of  seeing  people.” 

Mr.  Anagnos  says:  “Our  capability  for  distribution  is 

greater  than  the  demand.” 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  blind  people  in  their 
homes  may  sometimes  lament  a poverty  or  dearth  of  literature 
adapted  to  their  use,  while  publications  for  the  blind  are  com- 
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paratively  abundant.  It  is  common  enough  for  seeing  people 
to  be  unaware  of  resources  they  would  be  glad  to  utilize. 

6.  Can  such  literature  be  produced  much  cheaper  than  at  present 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  greatly  improved  modes  of  ink  printing? 

This  question  was  not  worded  with  sufficient  clearness  to 
convey  its  meaning.  Several  persons  said,  and  truly,  that 
there  is  no  connection  between  ink  printing  and  printing  for 
the  blind.  It  was  simply  desired  to  knowT,  however,  whether, 
just  as  in  ink  printing  there  has  been  great  gain  in  speed, 
cheapness  and  execution,  a corresponding  gain  is  not  possible 
in  embossed  printing.  The  obvious  answer  is  “Yes.”  And 
yet  improvements  in  the  way  of  securing  such  cheapness  and 
excellence  are  somewhat  dependent  on  the  extent  and  strength 
of  the  demand,  present  and  prospective,  for  embossed  litera- 
ture. 

7.  Would  a weekly  newspaper,  giving  the  news  of  the  day  and 
information  as  to  the  latest  movements  in  the  arts,  sciences  and  dis- 
covery, be  more  acceptable  to  the  adult  blind  than  classic  books, 
many  of  which  they  have  read  while  they  had  their  sight? 

Mr.  Anagnos  says:  “Not  feasible.  Such  a publication 
would  be  exceedingly  cumbersome.  All  information  on  cur- 
rent events  could  be  more  readily  and  satisfactorily  obtained 
by  the  blind  through  the  seeing  friends.” 

Mr.  Boyle  says:  “A  weekly  newspaper  would  be  useful 
and  no  doubt  much  appreciated,  but  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  produce  it.  In  England  we  have  only  one  weekly 
newspaper  for  the  blind,  called  the  ‘ Weekly  Summary,’  price 
2 d.  It  is  liked,  but  contains  very  little  news.” 

Dr.  Moon  says  : “A  newspaper  or  a magazine,  issued  peri- 
odically, has  been  tried,  with  some  success.  ...  In  conse- 
quence of  the  great  cost  of  reproduction,  it  has  of  recent  years 
been  thought,  on  the  wdiole,  more  satisfactory  to  publish 
standard  works  than  to  issue  merely  ephemeral  literature.” 

Miss  Moon  says  : “ I do  not  think  a newspaper  would  be  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  adult  reading  blind,  although,  of 
course,  it  would  give  a great  deal  of  pleasure  ; but  the  prepa- 
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ration  of  such  a thing  would  be  most  expensive,  and  would 
never  be  self-supporting.” 

Mr.  Stainsby  says  that  newspapers  and  periodicals  are 
greatly  valued  by  the  blind,  and  approves  their  introduction, 
although  he  admits  that  such  items  of  news  as  they  contain  can 
be  easily  obtained  from  friends. 

The  blind  themselves  — those  who  have  learned  to  read  — 
would  naturally  prize  a weekly  newspaper.  Just  as  seeing 
people  frequently,  if  not  generally  prefer  the  newspaper  to 
classic  literature,  so  a similar  trend  exists  among  many  of  the 
reading  blind.  The  desirability  of  such  a paper  is  one  thing, 
however  ; its  feasibility,  a different  thing. 

8.  Would  such  a newspaper,  the  first  copy  of  which  should  contain 
the  alphabet,  with  instruction  from  which  a seeing  person  could  teach 
the  blind  one  to  read  it,  be  the  cheapest  and  most  acceptable  method 
of  reaching  blind  adults  ? 

Mr.  Anagnos  thinks  that  such  a newspaper  is  “ not  feasible.” 

Mr.  Boyle  does  not  regard  such  a newspaper  as  “ the  best 
means  of  teaching  the  adult  blind.”  He  adds:  “In  order  to 
thoroughly  learn  the  Braille  system  of  reading  and  writing,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a board,  brass  guide,  style,  eraser,  paper,  and 
an  embossed  primer ; also  a little  book  of  instructions  in  ordi- 
nary print  for  the  seeing.” 

“ It  would  be  an  experiment,”  says  Mr.  Fraser,  “ and  expe- 
rience would  be  the  only  way  of  telling  results.” 

“ An  embossed  newspaper  might  certainly  be  one  means  of 
reaching  adults,”  says  Dr.  Moon  ; “ but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prepare  a newspaper  for  that  purpose,  when  so  many  choice 
specimens  of  English  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  suited 
to  all  intellectual  grades,  . . . are  also  printed  in  the  easily 
acquired  Moon  type.” 

* ‘ Instruction  in  reading,  I consider,  is  best  given  by  blind 
teachers  of  the  blind,”  says  Mr.  Stainsby. 

Some  of  the  adult  blind,  however,  look  with  favor  upon  such  • 
a newspaper,  although  they  question  the  cheapness  of  the  plan. 

9.  Can  such  a paper  be  printed  and  circulated  for  $2  per  annum, 
and  would  it  be  feasible  for  the  State  to  appropriate  $10,000  the  first 
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year,  to  procure  presses,  etc.,  and  $5,000  for  two  or  three  succeeding 
years,  with  the  prospect  and  hope  that  in  a few  years  such  a paper 
would  be  self-sustaining? 

The  general  tenor  of  the  answers  was  that,  whatever  service 
such  a newspaper  might  render,  it  could  not  become  self- 
sustaining. 

44  To  help  the  blind,”  says  Mr.  Boyle,  44  you  will  have  to  go 
on  philanthropic  lines  . . . and  be  prepared  to  lose.” 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  the  scheme  is  4 4 not  feasible.” 

Dr.  Moon,  however,  thinks  that,  44  if  such  appropriations  as 
those  referred  to  could  be  secured,  a vast  amount  of  good  could 
be  effected  in  procuring  an  increase  in  the  embossed  literature 
for  the  blind;  and  it  is  possible  that  a newspaper  at  $2  per 
annum  might  in  the  course  of  a few  years  become  self-sustain- 
ing.” He  makes  a significant  qualification  of  his  view  in  these 
words  : 44  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  news  as  regards 
ordinary  passing  events  would  at  the  end  of  a week  be  stale ; 
and,  if  the  articles  were  of  a scientific  and  narrative  character, 
they  might  just  as  well,  and  perhaps  better,  appear  in  distinct 
volumes  and  in  permanent  form.” 

10.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  privileges  asked  for  would  in  many 
cases  stimulate  the  ambition  and  energies  of  the  poor  man  who  has 
given  up  in  despair  to  try  some  means  by  which  he  can  become  a pro- 
ducer and  earn  a part  or  all  of  his  own  living  by  honest  industry? 

The  answers  all  indicate  that,  the  more  the  blind  are  edu- 
cated, provided  always  the  education  is  suited  to  their  condi- 
tion, and  the  more  abundant  and  accessible  the  privileges  are 
that  minister  to  such  an  education,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
become  ambitious,  self-sustaining  and  fairly  happy. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says  that  “the  blind,  like  the  seeing,  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  — the  workers  and  the  drones;  and 
a self-respecting  blind  man  will  become  a producer  as  surely 
as  his  seeing  brother.” 


Industrial  Instruction  for  the  Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes. 
1.  Can  those  who  have  learned  or  followed  some  trade  for  a living 
before  becoming  blind  be  taught  the  means  which  have  been  found  by 
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years  of  experience  to  make  four  senses  do  the  work  of  five  at  that 
trade ; and  can  the  man  who  has  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
more  be  encouraged  to  pursue  some  part  of  his  former  occupation  for 
partial  or  entire  support? 

Most  of  the  answers  indicate  a belief  that  trades  followed 
before  blindness  can  generally  be  followed  after  blindness, — 
in  short,  that  four  senses,  with  intelligent  direction,  can  be 
made  in  time  to  do  reasonably  well  the  work  of  five  at  such 
trades.  Mr.  Anagnos  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  however,  that 
there  are  some  trades  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on 
without  the  aid  of  sight. 

Mr.  Boyle  thinks  it  is  better  for  a man  who  followed  a trade 
before  becoming  blind  to  continue  in  it  afterwards,  if  possible, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  not  possible  to  make  four 
senses  do  the  work  of  five. 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  teaching  of  trades  to  the  blind 
can  be  far  more  easily  and  satisfactorily  given  in  institutions 
for  the  blind  than  in  their  homes.  Tools,  materials  and  ex- 
perts in  teaching  various  trades  are  provided  much  better  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter. 

There  seems  to  be  no  dissent  from  the  view  that  encourage- 
ment is  helpful  to  all,  and  to  none  more  so  than  to  the  blind. 

2.  Can  the  young  and  middle-aged  blind  be  taught  some  occupation 
by  which  they  can  earn  a part  or  all  of  their  support,  in  either  of  the 
ways  practised  in  other  countries  ? Two  of  these  ways  are  the  fol- 
lowing : first,  where  one  has  sufficient  business  faculties  to  prosecute 
business  on  his  own  account,  he  is  assisted  to  start  in  business  of  his 
own,  — this  is  called  the  Saxon  method  ; second,  where  one’s  business 
ability  is  not  apparent,  and  he  has  no  kindred  or  friends  to  take  the 
care  of  his  business,  there  may  be  established  working  homes,  where, 
if  not  entirely  self-sustaining,  one  may  earn  the  larger  part  of  his  liv- 
ing, and  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  charity  of  friends  or  the 
public. 

Mr.  Stainsby  : “ The  methods  suggested  in  this  question  are 
precisely  those  adopted  in  this  institution.  We  have  at  the 
present  time  a very  large  number  of  ex-pupils  of  good  business 
ability  practising  trades  and  professions  in  their  own  homes, 
having  been  assisted  to  do  so  by  this  institution.  We  have 
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something  like  50  blind  persons  now  employed  in  our  work- 
shops (and  this  number  is  rapidly  increasing) , who  are  gaining 
a fair  wage,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  entirely  support  them- 
selves. These  employees  have  been  trained  at  the  institution, 
and  have  received  employment  at  the  completion  of  their  train- 
ing. In  every  instance  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
started  these  persons  in  business  on  their  own  account,  either 
because  the  trades  they  have  learned  could  not  be  practised  at 
home,  or  their  business  capacity  would  not  be  likely  to  bring 
them  success.  Besides  the  employees  mentioned  above,  we  have 
a considerable  number  of  blind  teachers.” 

Dr.  Moon  : 44  Upon  an  average  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  adult 
blind  capable  of  handiwork  can  be  considered  to  possess  business 
ability  sufficient  to  conduct  business  on  their  own  account ; the 
remainder  need  the  fostering  care  and  assistance  of  the  working 
homes  ; and  in  such  homes  many  can  earn  from  $4  to  $8  regu- 
larly per  week,  — probably  in  some  cases  even  more  than  that. 
Those  who  are  in  business  for  themselves  oftentimes  have  as 
much  as  they  can  do  on  their  own  account,  especially  at  chair 
caning  and  basket  work.” 

Mr.  Fraser:  44  This  question  is  a large  one,  and  involves 
many  considerations.  Congregations  of  the  adult  blind  cannot 
work  to  advantage.  My  idea  is  that  local  workshops,  employ- 
ing from  4 to  6 blind  persons,  should  be  established  in  each  city 
or  town  which  has  a population  of  10,000  inhabitants.  These 
would  not  be  altogether  self-supporting.” 

Mr.  Boyle  : 44  Where  the  blind  have  business  capacity,  there 
is  no  doubt  they  can  and  do  succeed.  The  Saxon  method  is 
very  good.  Workshops  for  the  blind,  such  as  you  suggest, 
have  been  tried  in  England  with  very  great  success  in  the 
majority  of  cases.” 

Miss  Moon  : 44 1 think  the  Saxon  method  most  desirable,  and 
also  working  homes,  properly  managed,  where  the  blind  person 
has  no  personal  relatives  or  friends  to  help  him.” 

Mr.  Ana<mos  : 44  Even  were  such  a movement  successful  from 
a financial  point  of  view,  — a fact  which  has  never  yet  been 
proved,  in  spite  of  repeated  experiments  in  this  country,  — the 
idea  embodied  in  the  system  of  working  homes  is  a mistaken 
one.  By  the  establishment  and  support  of  special  institutions, 
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which  in  reality  are  almshouses  pure  and  simple,  disguised  under 
the  misleading  name  of  industrial  homes,  blind  adults  of  both 
sexes  are  segregated  from  ordinary  society  and  form  a sort  of 
community  by  themselves,  which  is  decidedly  injurious  to  their 
intellectual,  social,  moral  and  spiritual  interests.  By  gathering 
under  its  roof  not  only  the  good  and  deserving  persons  but  also 
a part  of  very  undesirable  elements,  it  lowers  the  moral  standard 
of  the  blind,  dulls  the  incentives  to  honest  endeavor,  and  olfers 
inducements  for  seeking  refuge  under  it  to  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  indolent  and  discontented  under  the  effect  of  a 
wholesome  discipline.  To  the  careful  student  and  impartial 
investigator  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  prevailing  industrial 
system  in  the  civilized  world,  in  which  the  use  of  the  iron  fin- 
gers of  machinery  of  every  conceivable  kind  has  rendered 
valueless  those  of  the  human  flesh,  it  is  clearly  evident  that, 
with  the  exception  of  mattress  making  and  of  the  tuning  of 
pianofortes,  there  is  no  manual  or  mechanidal  occupation 
whereby  the  blind  can  earn  their  living,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances.” 

Such  answers  as  the  adult  blind  themselves  give  to  the  inquiry 
are  in  the  affirmative ; but  the  question  occurs  whether  their 
views  may  not  spring  more  from  their  wishes  or  feelings  than 
from  any  judgment  based  on  wide  experience  and  deep  study. 

3.  Are  there  not  occupations  yet  untried  in  this  country  which  might 
prove  useful  to  the  blind? 

The  answers  are  generally  in  the  affirmative.  The  occupa- 
tions themselves,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  neighborhood 
where  the  blind  live,  and  such  demands  of  that  neighborhood  as 
blind  men  can  train  themselves  to  meet.  There  are  but  few 
things,  however,  in  which  they  can  receive  special  training  at 
the  institutions  or  at  their  homes  from  teachers  sent  out  by  the 
institutions.  Whatever  they  do  outside  of  these  things  they 
have  to  learn  to  do  as  best  they  can. 

Mr.  Anagnos  says:  “Conditions  are  constantly  changing, 
and  the  occupations  for  the  blind  must  and  will  change  with 
the  times.  Those  of  thirty  years  ago  can  no  longer  be  de- 
pended upon  for  support,  and  new  modes  of  gaining  a liveli- 
hood have  superseded  them  and  will  continue  to  do  so.” 
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In  addition  to  the  answers  directly  given  to  the  foregoing 
inquiries,  interesting  statements  were  made  by  several  of  the 
authorities  whose  views  were  sought,  of  which  the  following 
are  illustrations  : — 

Mrs.  Laura  E.  Richards,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  and 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  says,  in  a letter  : “Of  the  small  number  of 
adult  blind  persons  I have  known,  the  majority  show  an  inex- 
plicable but  decided  aversion  to  learning  to  use  raised  print.” 
She  adds,  in  a subsequent  letter:  “The  unwillingness  of  the 
adult  blind  to  learn  has  struck  me  forcibly  and  painfully.  I 
have  seen  most,  it  is  true,  of  elderly  men.  In  the  hospital  at 
Togus  (Maine)  they  sit  all  day  with  folded  hands,  but  will  not 
make  the  effort  to  learn  to  read,  though  the  raised-type  books 
are  in  their  hands,  as  it  were.  One  old  man,  taught  by  Mr. 
Breed  when  he  was  there,  finds  the  interest  of  his  whole  day  in 
reading ; with  the  others,  whom  this  man  would  gladly  teach, 
I have  pleaded  in  vain.  They  will  not  take  the  trouble.” 

Mrs.  Richards  tells  of  a similar  experience  with  blind 
women.  “As  to  the  weekly  newspaper,”  she  adds,  “it 
would,  I think,  be  very  welcome,  yet  I should  doubt  if  the 
circulation  would  justify  the  enormous  expense  it  would  re- 
quire.” 

Miss  Moon  says  : 4 4 The  benefit  to  the  adult  blind  of  reading 
embossed  books  brought  to  their  own  homes  is  beyond  esti- 
mation, as  it  raises  their  thoughts  above  their  affliction,  and 
causes  them  to  feel  that  there  is  something  beyond  sitting  by 
the  fireside  dreaming  of  their  loss  of  sight  and  thinking  that  all 
is  against  them.  They  once  again  raise  their  heads  and  feel 
their  hearts  throb  with  expectation ; and,  as  time  goes  on, 
they  emerge  from  this  slough  of  despond  and  long  for  some- 
thing more  to  do,  and,  if  possible,  to  again  endeavor  to  earn 
their  living.” 

Home  teaching  is  strongly  advocated  by  Miss  Moon,  paid 
teachers  going  to  the  homes  of  the  blind,  giving  them  instruc- 
tion, taking  to  them  suitable  books  and  exchanging  them  at 
intervals  for  others.  All  this  opens  the  mind,  and  arouses  not 
unfrequently  an  ambition  to  do  something  further.  Then 
come  inquiries  as  to  possible  occupations,  and  the  field  is 
ready  for  beginnings  in  industrial  instruction. 
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Mr.  Fraser,  himself  a blind  man,  says  : “ There  is  no  doubt 
that  something  should  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  adult  blind,  and  in  this  country  we  are  doing  what  we  can 
in  that  direction.  . . . While  it  is  advisable  in  every  way  to 
encourage  the  adult  blind  to  become  active  and  useful  men  and 
women,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  such  encouragement 
or  aid  does  not  tend  to  pauperize  the  recipients.  The  adult 
blind  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ; those  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  infancy  or  youth  and  who  presumably  have  re- 
ceived such  an  education  and  training  as  fit  them  to  support 
themselves ; and  those  who  lose  their  sight  after  reaching  the 
age  of  manhood  or  womanhood.  For  the  first  class  Massa- 
chusetts has  done  nobly,  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
being  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  in  the  world ; for  the 
second  class  Massachusetts  has  done  little  or  nothing.  The 
point  I would  like  to  emphasize  is  this  : that,  in  aiding  the 
jadult  blind  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  adult  life,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  work  among  the  youthful  blind 
is  not  nullified.  In  my  opinion,  the  working  homes  for  blind 
men  and  blind  women  in  Pennsylvania  have  tended  to  lower 
the  standard  of  individual  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  graduates 
of  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind.  These  homes, 
which  are  in  large  measure  charitable  institutions,  offer  to  the 
graduates  an  assured  and  comparatively  easy  way  of  being  sup- 
ported, and  hence  as  pupils  in  the  school  or  as  graduates  the 
blind  are  not  stimulated  to  that  measure  of  individual  effort 
which  ensures  success.  If  the  foregoing  point  be  kept  in 
mind,  I certainly  would  approve,  heart  and  soul,  any  effort 
that  might  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  adult 
blind.” 

Mr.  Boyle  writes:  “I  should  like  to  see  home  teaching 
societies  throughout  the  whole  of  the  world,  and  I cannot 
understand  a man’s  opposing  them.  Our  experience  is  that 
the  blind  make  the  best  home  teachers,  and  it  gives  them  em- 
ployment. In  London  we  have  a large  number  of  blind  people 
employed  in  this  way.  The  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society 
employs  12  blind  men,  and  they  are  paid,  I believe,  from  £60 
to  £100  per  year.” 

Miss  Bainbrigge  contributes  the  following  interesting  matter 
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about  trades  for  the  adult  blind:  “We  think  it,  as  a rule, 
better  to  teach  trades  to  adult  blind  persons  in  workshops 
rather  than  in  their  own  homes ; but  we  feel  sure  that  their 
sense  of  independence  is  cultivated,  and  that  they  are  generally 
happier,  if  they  can  live  among  their  own  people ; so  we  have 
not  built  a home  for  them,  only  a factory.  This  is  managed, 
as  far  as  possible,  like  ordinary  factories ; but  no  interest  on 
capital  is  taken,  and  the  manager’s  salary,  firing,  and  all  inci- 
dental expenses  are  paid  from  the  endowment  fund  or  by  sub- 
scriptions.” 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a blind  man,  in  his  own  handwriting  says  : 
“Mr.  J.  N.  Breed  taught  me  to  read  and  write  the  American 
and  English  Braille,  and  I have  for  three  years  corresponded 
with  four  blind  men,  whom  I have  made  happy,  as  well  as 
made  myself  a great  blessing  to  the  blind.  Had  it  not  been 
for  it,  I think  I should  have  become  crazy  for  the  want  of 
something  to  devote  my  time  to.  I have  taught  two  blind 
men  to  read,  and  they  are  more  than  pleased  to  be  able  to  read. 
Yes,  it  is  a great  blessing,  and  I hope  Mr.  Breed  will  meet 
with  success,  and  see  that  every  adult  blind  person  in  the 
State  is  taught  to  read  and  write,  for  it  is  such  a comfort.  I 
read  and  write  three  alphabets.  As  for  a blind  person’s  work- 
ing and  earning  a living,  I do  not  think  it  can  be  done.” 

Miss  Lilia  H.  Albee,  a blind  person,  says:  “Till  I was 
about  fifty-two  I could  read ; then  I lost  my  sight,  which  an 
operation  partially  restored,  but  I was  not  able  to  read.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Breed  was  in  town,  and  induced  me  to  learn  to 
read  New  York  point.  I was  nearly  sixty,  and  thought  I 
would  not  be  able  to  learn,  because  my  touch  was  not  delicate 
enough.  It  took  three  months  to  fix  the  characters  in  my 
mind,  and  I often  got  discouraged.  Last  winter  I read  4 Evan- 
geline, ’ with  notes  and  biographical  sketch,  and  Holmes’s 
poems.” 

III.  What  Various  Agencies  are  now  doing  for  the 
Adult  Blind  at  their  Homes. 

What  may  be  said  under  this  head  has  in  part  already  been 
anticipated.  There  is  no  question  but  that  a keen  and  active 
interest  in  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes  is 
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shown  in  many  countries,  not  only  by  private  organizations, 
but  by  the  government.  This  interest  finds  effective  and 
economical  expression  in  what  are  called  home  teaching 
agencies.  The  first  home  teaching  society  for  the  blind  in 
England,  if  not  the  first  in  the  world,  was  started  in  1855  by 
Miss  Graham.  Dr.  T.  K.  Armitage,  in  his  exhaustive  work 
on  “The  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind:  What  it 
has  been,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  ” published  in  1886,  reported 
that  at  that  time  there  were  7 9 home  teaching  agencies  in  Ena- 
land,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  “Few  large  towns  are 
without  one,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  districts  the 
blind  are  visited  at  their  own  homes  by  the  teachers  employed 
by  the  societies.  Their  functions  are  extremely  simple.  The 
blind  are  visited  at  their  own  homes,  are  taught  to  read  by 
Moon’s  system,  and  when  they  have  learned,  have  books 
brought  to  them,  which  are  changed  at  stated  intervals.  Some 
of  the  Scottish  home  teaching  societies  attempt  to  start  those 
whom  they  visit  in  trades  or  otherwise  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  themselves.  Thus,  the  Glasgow  Home  Teaching 
Society,  which  visits  1,189  of  the  blind  in  six  of  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland,  has  started  50  blind  as  small  traders. 
Employment  has  been  found  for  52  others  in  docks,  foundries, 
etc.,  and  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  encourages  knitting  amongst 
the  women.  During  the  last  year  95  knitters  were  employed 
at  their  homes,  and  the  sales  amounted  to  £555.” 

Many  of  these  home  teaching  agencies,  says  Dr.  Armitage, 
conceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  some 
particular  system  of  reading  to  the  exclusion  of  other  systems, 
— as  the  Moon  system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Braille,  or  the 
Braille  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Moon.  This  narrow  view  will 
gradually  change  to  a more  liberal  one.  Two  systems,  he 
adds,  are  necessary  to  the  adult  blind,  — Moon’s  for  the  hard- 
handed  and  for  those  who  have  no  wish  for  higher  intellectual 
culture,  and  Braille  for  the  young  and  intelligent  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Wilson,  secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind,  London,  in  a report  issued  in 
1896,  gives  a list  of  46  home  teaching  agencies  for  the  blind 
in  England  and  Wales.  There  are,  of  course,  other  agencies 
for  teaching  or  otherwise  aiding  the  blind  distinct  from  these 
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home  teaching  agencies.  Mr.  Wilson  gives  lists  of  them  for 
England  and  Wales,  — 25  resident  schools,  33  workshops  and 
8 homes  for  the  blind,  38  societies  that  provide  the  blind  with 
pensions  and  16  other  organizations  for  variously  promoting 
their  welfare. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Prescott,  for  twenty  years  head  teacher  and 
librarian  of  the  New  South  Wales  Home  Teaching  Society,  in 
a personal  interview  with  the  secretary  of  the  Board,  says  that 
there  are  several  home  teaching  agencies  in  Australia.  These 
agencies  are  maintained  in  part  by  voluntary  contributions 
and  in  part  by  appropriations  from  the  government,  the  New 
South  Wales  Home  Teaching  Agency  receiving  from  the 
government  £2  for  every  £1  voluntarily  subscribed,  until 
the  government  aid  reaches  a maximum  of  £500.  The  other 
agencies  are  aided  on  a basis  of  £1  from  the  government  to 
£1  from  private  sources.  Hundreds  of  adult  blind  people 
have  thus  been  taught  to  read  at  their  homes,  Mr.  Prescott, 
himself  a blind  man,  having  taught  some  200.  From  the 
twentieth  annual  report  of  the  New  South  Wales  Home  Teach- 
ing Society,  it  appears'  that  319  blind  persons  in  all  have  been 
taught  to  read  by  this  society,  78  to  write  the  Braille  type,  40 
to  read  and  write  embossed  music,  18  to  use  the  typewriter, 
14  to  write  with  pencil  and  raised  lines,  25  to  make  door  mats, 
24  to  cane  chairs,  40  to  make  halters,  19  to  net  and  10  to 
knit.  The  number  of  volumes  of  embossed  books  loaned 
has  reached  40,554.  The  number  of  visits  made  has  been 
27,337.  Four  of  the  pupils  taught  have  established  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  in  other  provinces  of  Australia.  These 
figures,  though  they  cover  twenty  years,  mainly  belong,  Mr. 
Prescott  says,  to  the  later  and  more  active  years  of  the  so- 
ciety. The  literature  offered  to  the  blind  by  the  Australian 
societies  is  in  Moon  type  or  in  Braille,  according  to  circum- 
stances. When  instruction  is  offered  to  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes,  about  60  per  cent,  of  them,  says  Mr.  Prescott, 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  population  of  New 
South  Wales  in  1891  was  1,134,207  ; of  Australia  in  1891, 
3,033,166. 

In  Germany,  said  Dr.  Armitage  in  1886,  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  reading  amongst  the  adult  blind  which  has  been  brought 
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about  by  our  home  teaching  societies  is  hardly  thought  of ; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  care  of  blind  pupils  scattered  through- 
out the  country  after  having  learned  trades  at  the  institu- 
tions is  more  complete  in  Germany  than  in  any  other  country. 
By  this  methodical  supervision  and  assistance  from  70  to  80 
per  cent,  of  the  old  pupils  are  enabled  to  maintain  themselves 
by  the  trades  learned  while  at  school. 

In  the  United  States,  while  commendable  work  is  done  in 
educating  blind  children,  comparatively  little  has  been  done 
for  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes.  Home  teaching  agencies 
are  rare.  There  is  one  in  Philadelphia,  — a private  enterprise, 
— the  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulat- 
ing Library,  organized  in  1882.  It  has  taught  hundreds  of  the 
adult  blind  of  Philadelphia.  Its  library  of  embossed  books,  in 
the  Moon  type,  has  been  assigned  to  a special  room  in  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia.  This  room  is  also  a free  reading  room 
for  the  blind. 

IV.  What  Massachusetts  is  doing  for  the  Adult  Blind 
in  their  Homes. 

Massachusetts  provides  for  the  education  of  children  who  are 
blind  in  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for 
the  Blind ; also  in  the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  which  is  a 
department  of  the  Perkins  Institution.  Annual  appropriations 
are  made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  purpose.  Blind  children 
are  as  much  entitled  to  free  education  as  seeing  children.  It 
is  obviously  inexpedient,  if  not  generally  impossible,  for  the 
several  towns  and  cities  to  make  independent  and  satisfactory 
provision  for  the  schooling  of  their  own  blind  children ; the 
State,  therefore,  takes  the  work  of  schooling  them  upon  itself. 
There  is  no  charity  about  it,  — it  is  simply  the  State’s  way  of 
completing  its  public  school  system.  So  far  as  educating  blind 
children,  then,  is  concerned,  the  State’s  policy  is  well  defined 
and  settled. 

But  the  question  of  giving  instruction  to  the  adult  blind  at 
their  homes  is  a new  one  for  the  State  to  consider.  If  blind 
people  become  helpless  or  insane,  they  may  be  cared  for  either 
in  local  or  State  institutions.  The  number  of  the  blind  thus 
cared  for  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  census  of  1895, 
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was  383.  Blindness  is  a great  affliction,  — bad  enough  at  the 
best,  but  worse  for  those  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  see. 
Among  those  who  have  always  been  blind  there  is  far  more 
contentment  and  happiness  than  one  would  suppose  ; especially 
is  this  true  of  those  who  through  education  have  acquired 
valuable  resources.  And,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
known  the  joys  of  vision,  it  is  largely  a question  of  tempera- 
ment and  intellectual  resources  whether  they  are  to  become 
reconciled  to  their  deprivation,  or  not.  Still,  there  are  many 
of  this  latter  class  whose  thoughts  gravitate  towards  their  condi- 
tion, — towards  the  darkness,  the  isolation,  the  helplessness  of 
it  all, — and  melancholia  or  something  worse  comes  on.  Or 
if,  retaining  their  reason,  they  are  without  friends  and  unable 
to  support  themselves,  then  poverty  overtakes  them.  At  last 
they  reach  the  asylum  or  the  almshouse.  Here,  the  public,  in 
the  role  of  charity,  cares  for  them  until  the  end  comes. 

As  a mere  question  in  economics,  it  is  worth  asking  whether 
it  would  not  pay,  in  the  long  run,  to  expend  a little  more 
money  for  the  prevention  of  evils  the  burden  of  which  the  pub- 
lic must  bear  if  they  are  not  prevented.  The  wisdom  of  the 
world  on  this  point  is  crystallized  into  the  homely  expression 
that  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a pound  of  cure.  It  is 
certain  that  many  a blind  man  can  be  saved  to  useful  and  fairly 
happy  living,  to  the  joy  as  well  as  to  the  relief  of  the  public, 
if  his  mind  is  drawn  away  by  interesting  literature  from  always 
brooding  on  himself ; if  his  hands  are  trained  to  some  helpful 
occupation  ; if  his  self-respect  is  strengthened  by  an  increasing 
consciousness  of  a prowess  that  blindness  cannot  extinguish ; 
if,  in  brief,  his  ambition  is  aroused  to  save  something  from  the 
ruin  he  may  conceive  himself  to  be.  So  long  ago  as  1833,  the 
trustees  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  then  known  as  the  New 
England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  an  address 
to  the  public,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  constituting  the  first  report  of  the  institution,  declared  that 
its  object  was  an  economical  one  to  the  community.  44  It  is  to 
take  from  society,”  they  said,  4 4 so  many  dead  weights,  that  it 
is  proposed  to  educate  the  blind  and  enable  them  to  get  their 
own  livelihood ; and  society  ought  to  consider  any  capital  so 
invested  as  a sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  its  charitable 
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debt,  as  a provision  for  preventing  the  blind  from  becoming  a 
tax  to  the  community.  . . . It  is  alike  the  character  and  the 
honor  of  the  age  that  society  is  not  content  with  administering 
charitable  aid  to  the  distressed,  but  that  it  seeks  to  strike  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  and  prevent  its  recurrence ; it  remains  yet  for 
our  country  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  pauperism  of  the 
blind.” 

The  obligation  of  the  State  to  care  for  the  helpless  blind  when 
all  else  fails  them  is  universally  recognized  on  both  its  legal  and 
its  moral  side  ; the  obligation  of  the  State  to  prevent  such  help- 
lessness so  far  as  practicable  would  seem,  from  every  point  of 
view,  to  be  stronger  still.  In  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  sec- 
tion 2 of  chapter  5,  there  is  ample  authority  for  encouraging 
agencies  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind,  whether  such 
agencies  are  on  a literary,  an  industrial  or  a charitable  basis, 
or  on  any  or  all  of  them  combined.  It  is  as  legitimate,  for 
instance,  for  the  State  to  contribute  something  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  adult  blind  as  for  the  instruction  of  adult  seeing  per- 
sons, and  to  contribute  for  the  former  purpose  through  the 
agency  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  or  some  other 
organization  as  for  the  latter  purpose  through  the  agency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  or  the  Amherst  Agri- 
cultural College. 

In  England  the  education  of  blind  children  is  compulsory. 
In  Massachusetts  it  is  practically  voluntary.  To  be  sure,  all 
children  between  seven  and  fourteen  must  attend  school  unless 
their  physical  or  mental  condition  renders  such  attendance  in- 
expedient ; but  blindness  has  usually  been  held  to  be  a condition 
justifying  non-attendance.  The  Perkins  Institution  does  not 
reach  all  the  blind  children  of  the  State ; but,  had  it  done  so 
from  the  beginning  up  to  the  present  time,  it  would  have  reached 
but  a small  proportion  of  the  adult  blind.  While  it  is  under- 
stood that  a portion  at  least  of  the  funds  of  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution might  be  used  for  adults,  if  the  trustees  so  desired,  the 
policy  of  the  institution  seems  to  have  been  to  concentrate  its 
resources  on  the  education  of  blind  children.  The  institution 
does  something,  however,  for  the  adult  blind  : — 

I.  By  means  of  a workshop,  in  which  a few  blind  people  of 
the  neighborhood  are  employed. 
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II.  By  means  of  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  which  prints 
books  in  raised  Roman  letters  for  the  blind. 

III.  By  means  of  the  library  of  the  institution,  whose  books 
are  freely  offered  to  the  blind. 

IV.  By  means  of  a society  of  its  graduates,  which  has  just 
taken  up  the  work  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  at  their  homes. 

As  to  the  workshop,  it  does  excellent  service,  so  far  as  it 
goes  ; but  it  reaches  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  adult  blind 
of  the  State.  The  salaries  and  wages  paid  to  the  blind  there 
amount  to  only  four  or  five  thousand  dollars  a year.  The  shop 
just  about  pays  its  way.  So  long  as  it  does  that,  or  comes 
somewhere  near  it,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  unsuccessful.  The 
work  spirit  should  be  encouraged  in  the  adult  blind,  wherever 
practicable. 

As  to  the  Howe  Memorial  Press,  it  answers  admirably  for 
those  who  are  trained  to  read  the  Roman  type, — that  is,  for 
the  pupils  and  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  and  for  a 
few  others.  The  great  majority  of  the  adult  blind,  however, 
coming  to  their  blindness,  as  they  do,  after  their  childhood  has 
passed,  cannot  use  this  type  or  any  other  until  they  have  been 
taught.  Whatever  the  system  they  attempt  to  use,  it  should 
be  easy  to  learn,  and,  when  learned,  it  should  admit  the  learner 
to  a generous  literature.  As  a rule,  the  difficulty  of  learning 
to  read  from  embossed  type  increases  with  age.  The  world’s 
drift  seems  to  be  towards  a point  system  for  the  blind  rather 
than  a line  system, — that  is,  towards  a system  whose  letters 
are  represented  by  points  variously  arranged  rather  than  a sys- 
tem whose  letters  are  represented  by  continuous  or  unbroken 
lines,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  Roman  letters. 

The  Braille  system  is  a point  system ; it  is  the  system  that, 
either  in  its  original  form  or  in  those  modifications  of  it  known 
as  the  New  York  point  and  the  American  Braille,  seems  to  have 
won  the  world.  This  system  is  easily  written,  as  well  as  read, 
and  is  used  almost  universally  for  musical  notation. 

There  is  a very  simple  line  system,  devised  by  Dr.  Moon  and 
based  on  modifications  of  the  ordinary  Roman  letters.  It 
answers  well  for  those  whose  fingers  are  hard  and  dull,  for  the 
aged,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  to  read  in  the  quickest 
possible  way,  but  who  do  not  care  to  learn  to  write. 
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Under  the  circumstances,  the  Howe  Memorial  Press  can  hardly 
expect  to  serve  many  of  the  adult  blind  outside  of  those  trained 
to  Roman  line  in  their  youth.  It  must  be  content  with  its  own 
field,  — a field  that  seems  to  be  growing  relatively  smaller  than 
larger.  Mr.  B.  B.  Huntoon,  secretary  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  informs  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  that  the  line  letter  is  going  out  of  use,  although  it  is 
still  taught  “ to  a limited  extent  in  some  of  the  schools,  — in 
4 or  5,  I suppose.”  There  are  42  schools  in  the  United  States 
for  the  blind.  While  a few  of  them,  like  the  Perkins  Institu- 
tion, use  the  Roman  line,  they  all  teach  a point  system,  — about 
75  per  cent.,  according  to  Mr.  Huntoon,  using  the  New  York 
point  and  25  per  cent.  American  Braille.  The  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville  was  organized  in  1858, 
in  accordance  with  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky. 
In  1879  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  set  apart  $250,000 
as  a perpetual  fund  for  this  institution,  the  income  to  be  ex- 
pended in  manufacturing  and  furnishing  embossed  books,  to  be 
distributed  among  the  public  institutions  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

In  a list  of  school  books  published  by  the  American  Printing 
House,  68  are  in  Roman  line  and  101  in  New  York  point ; in 
general  literature,  131  books  are  in  Roman  line,  227  in  New 
York  point  and  284  in  American  Braille ; in  music,  141  pieces 
are  in  New  York  point. 

The  distribution  of  books  among  the  different  types  for  the 
entire  output  of  the  American  Printing  House  from  the  begin- 
ning does  not  show  the  tendency  of  the  distribution.  Among 
the  by-laws  adopted  in  1888  was  one  requiring  that  50  per  cent, 
of  the  books  to  be  printed  thereafter  should  be  in  the  New  York 
point  system,  — a rule  suggestive  of  a changing  attitude  as  to 
the  duty  of  the  Printing  House. 

Of  the  adult  blind  who  read,  — presumably  persons  taught  to 
read  in  their  childhood,  — Mr.  Huntoon  thinks  that  about  one- 
half  still  call  for  the  Roman  line.  It  should  not  be  overlooked, 
however,  that  but  few  relatively  of  the  adult  blind  are  able  to 
read  embossed  books  at  all,  never  having  been  taught  to  do  so. 

The  diversities  of  type  used  for  the  blind  ; the  advantages  as 
well  as  disadvantages  that  characterize  each  system  in  use  ; the 
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existence  of  considerable  bodies  of  literature  in  the  several 
types,  each  type  having  some  not  owned  by  the  others ; and  a 
certain  natural  loyalty  of  students  to  the  particular  type  mas- 
tered by  them,  — all  these  things  keep  the  battle  of  the  types 
raging,  to  the  embarrassment  of  those  who  are  seeking  the  most 
effective  means  of  teaching  the  adult  blind  to  utilize  their  nar- 
rowed resources.  Mr.  Huntoon  says:  “I  thoroughly  agree 
with  Mr.  Anagnos,  who  once  said : 4 If  any  one  attempts  to 
invent  a new  alphabet  for  the  blind,  shoot  him  on  the  spot.’” 
Some  of  the  older  systems  have  practically  gone  out  of  use  ; of 
existing  systems,  some  are  gaining  and  some  losing. 

As  to  the  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution,  that  contains 
12,821  volumes  in  the  different  sorts  of  types.  This  does  not 
mean  so  many  different  works.  Embossed  letters  are  large, 
and  require  much  room.  Works  complete  in  a single  volume 
of  ordinary  type  require  numerous  volumes  when  raised  type  is 
used.  Thus  the  Bible,  which  is  usually  printed  in  one  volume 
of  Roman  type  for  seeing  people,  requires  eight  volumes  or 
more  when  printed  in  raised  Roman  type,  twenty-five  or  more 
when  printed  in  Braille,  and  sixty-four  volumes  when  printed 
in  Moon  type.  The  books  of  the  library  are  loaned  to  the  blind 
of  the  United  States.  The  annual  circulation  of  books  from 
this  library  for  the  United  States,  including  Massachusetts,  is 
600 ; for  Massachusetts,  500.  The  trustees  of  the  institution 
are  willing  to  furnish  books  in  any  type  to  the  blind.  They 
say,  in  their  report  for  1899  : 44  Our  efforts  to  add  to  our  col- 
lections a large  number  of  books  in  raised  characters  of  every 
kind  and  to  render  them  more  accessible  and  useful  than  ever 
before  to  all  classes  of  readers  have  met  with  a great  measure 
of  success.  Our  library  is  open,  free  and  without  charge,  to 
those  who  desire  to  derive  benefit  or  comfort  from  the  contents 
of  its  capacious  shelves.  No  negative  reply  is  ever  given  to 
blind  persons  who  apply  to  us  for  reading  matter  in  embossed 
print.”  The  graduates  of  the  Perkins  Institution  almost  with- 
out exception  keep  in  touch  with  the  library.  No  information 
could  be  given  by  the  institution  as  to  the  circulation  of  its 
books  in  Massachusetts  outside  of  its  graduates.  One  is  left 
to  infer  that  it  is  very  small,  at  the  best.  Embossed  books 
cannot  be  expected  to  circulate  much  among  blind  people  who 
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cannot  use  them.  Blind  people  have  to  pay  their  own  postage 
on  books.  This  is  a very  heavy  burden,  on  account  of  the  bulk 
of  the  books.  In  1898  the  Parliament  of  Canada  authorized 
the  transmission  of  raised  print  books  for  the  blind  free  of 
cost  through  the  mails.  The  postage  both  ways,  for  instance, 
on  a Braille  edition  of  the  Bible  in  twenty-five  volumes  used 
to  be  $9.60,  and  on  other  books  in  the  same  proportion,  — a 
burden  that  was  almost  prohibitive.  That  is  to  say,  blind 
people,  who  are  more  dependent  on  reading  than  any  other 
class,  who  have  less  facilities  for  reading  than  any  other  class, 
who  are  compelled  more  than  any  other  class  to  rely  on  distant 
libraries  and  the-  use  of  the  mails  for  reading  matter,  are  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  transmission  through  the  mails  of  any  printed 
work  several  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  any  other  class, 
though  far  less  able  than  any  other  to  do  so.  This  comes  about, 
indeed,  from  their  infirmity  and  the  coarse  printing  necessary 
to  meet  it ; but  it  is  a situation,  none  the  less,  that  the  govern- 
ment might  properly  relieve.  The  trustees  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  have  expressed  an  earnest  hope  that  such  relief  may 
be  granted. 

A large  proportion  of  the  adult  blind  of  Massachusetts  are 
still  beyond  the  reach  of  the  library  of  the  Perkins  Institution, 
however  precious  that  library  may  be  to  the  relatively  small 
proportion  who  have  been  taught  to  read  raised  type. 

The  home  teaching  work  encouraged  by  the  institution  is 
creditable,  so  far  as  it  goes.  A society  of  alumnse  of  the  in- 
stitution was  organized  in  1885.  It  numbers  about  thirty 
members.  It  took  up  the  subject  of  home  teaching  in  1898. 
Half  a dozen  members  have  done  something  in  this  direction, 
in  a voluntary  way.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  blind  persons 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  instruction  offered 
them.  They  have  all  been  taught  the  Roman  line  type.  The 
work  is  all  the  more  creditable,  because  its  initiation  is  with 
the  blind  themselves ; but,  while  it  bears  witness  to  their 
nobility  of  spirit,  it  is  necessarily,  under  present  conditions, 
on  too  small  a scale  and  too  uncertain  a basis  to  serve  the 
great  body  of  the  adult  blind.  The  trustees  have  granted  a 
little  money  ($100  for  travel,  postage,  etc.)  to  encourage  the 
work ; thus,  on  the  one  hand,  recognizing  the  existence  of  a 
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certain  need  for  it ; and,  on  the  other,  of  a certain  obligation 
on  their  part,  as  trustees  of  funds  bestowed  for  the  welfare  of 
the  blind,  to  meet  this  need.  Are  the  trustees  free  to  do  more 
in  this  direction,  if  they  should  desire  to  do  so?  Is  it  their 
duty  to  do  more  in  this  direction,  if  they  are  free  to  do  so? 
These  are  fair  questions  to  ask,  but  answers  to  them  have  not 
yet  been  sought.  The  presumption  is  that  the  Perkins  Insti- 
tution and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  though  primarily 
absorbed  in  the  education  of  blind  youth,  is  able  and  willing 
to  do  much  more  for  the  home  instruction  of  blind  adults, 
especially  if  the  home  teaching  movement  has  the  sanction  of 
State  recognition  and  aid. 

There  is  a direction  in  which  the  work  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution might  be  extended  with  profit.  Under  its  rules  no 
pupil  older  than  nineteen  is  admitted.  The  blind  should,  in- 
deed, begin  their  schooling  early ; full  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  plastic  years.  But  blindness  has  a way  of  coming 
on  while  these  formative  years  are  slipping  away,  and  of  be- 
coming complete  after  they  are  gone.  It  is  idle,  of  course,  to 
tell  a youth  who  becomes  blind  at  nineteen  that  he  should  have 
entered  the  Perkins  Institution  at  nine ; and  it  may  not  un- 
frequently  involve  a hardship  to  bar  out  after  nineteen  one 
who  was  blind  at  nine.  Seeing  pupils  have  a legal  right  to 
attend  the  public  schools  until  they  are  twenty-one,  and  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  that  they  are  barred  out  after  that  age ; while 
public  evening  schools  are  as  free  to  adults  of  any  age  as  to 
younger  persons.  Why  might  not  the  age  limit  for  admission 
to  the  Perkins  Institution  be  raised  a little.  The  stay  of 
pupils  admitted  after  nineteen  might  properly  be  less  than  that 
of  pupils  admitted  earlier.  Indeed,  the  Halifax  School  for  the 
Blind  has  adopted  precisely  this  policy  of  admitting  older  per- 
sons, with  reduced  stay.  To  such  a policy  the  State  might 
properly  assent,  though  it  would  increase  a little  the  number 
of  pupils  for  whose  education  it  contributes  payment,  for  the 
policy  would  be  in  line  with  the  State’s  educational  ideals  for 
seeing  people.  Such  a policy  would  slightly  reduce  the  field 
for  home  teaching  work. 
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V.  Further  Provisions,  if  any,  needed  to  promote 
the  Home  Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  considerations  that,  while 
Massachusetts  is  doing  well  in  both  public  and  private  ways 
for  the  schooling  of  blind  children,  and  therefore  for  their 
welfare  when  they  are  grown  up,  she  is  doing  almost  nothing 
for  the  welfare  of  that  relatively  large  number  of  persons  who 
become  blind  after  the  school  years  are  passed. 

The  proposition  to  organize  a State  printing  establishment 
for  a weekly  newspaper  for  the  blind  may  properly  be  dis- 
missed for  the  present,  if  not  for  good.  The  news  of  the  day 
can  generally  be  obtained  from  seeing  people.  What  is 
printed  for  the  blind  is  too  slowly  and  expensively  produced 
to  justify  issuing  much  of  an  ephemeral  sort.  As  a result, 
the  literature  now  available  for  the  blind  is  of  a high  and 
valuable  order.  The  infirmity  of  the  blind  has  one  advantage, 
therefore,  — it  saves  them  from  the  diffuse  inferior  matter  that 
is  now-a-days  served  up  in  so  vast  quantities  for  seeing  people. 
The  weekly  newspaper  in  embossed  type  will  come  into  exist- 
ence as  soon  as  some  prospect  of  a constituency  demanding  it 
begins  to  appear.  The  more  generally  the  adult  blind  are 
taught  to  read,  the  brighter  this  prospect  will  become.  In- 
deed, there  is  a weekly  newspaper  already  for  the  blind, 
published  in  Milwaukee,  in  New  York  point.  Then  there  are 
two  monthly  magazines  for  the  blind  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
-—“The  Point  Print  Standard”  and  “ Kneass’  Philadelphia 
Magazine  for  the  Blind,”  the  former  in  New  York  point  and 
the  latter  in  Roman  line.  Each  of  them  reviews  the  important 
news  of  the  world.  There  are  also  some  English  periodicals 
for  the  blind.  Some  of  these,  to  be  sure,  are  of  a religious 
character ; if  less  welcome  in  some  homes  for  this  reason,  they 
would  be  all  the  more  welcomed  in  others.  The  field  of  blind 
readers  is  a small  one,  at  the  best.  In  view  of  all  the  condi- 
tions, the  periodical  matter  available  for  the  field  can  hardly 
be  called  inadequate.  At  any  rate,  it  would  seem  to  be  wiser, 
for  the  present,  to  bring  existing  periodicals  to  the  attention 
of  blind  readers,  than  to  start  new  ones  for  them. 

The  proposition  that  the  State  should  encourage  the  home 
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teaching  of  the  blind  merits  favorable  consideration.  A small 
expenditure  here  will  go  a great  way,  especially  if  it  should 
be  deemed  expedient  to  condition  it  upon  a certain  expendi- 
ture from  private  sources,  — a policy  that  has  worked  well  for 
many  years  in  Australia.  The  work  of  home  teaching  might 
be  profitably  entrusted  in  part  or  in  full  to  competent  blind 
persons.  They  would  work  for  modest  pay,  the  service  would 
be  congenial  to  them,  and  they  would  be  especially  fitted  to 
carry  sympathy,  patience  and  inspiration  to  people  afilicted 
like  themselves.  Here  is  a field  in  which  the  blind,  contrary 
to  the  old  saying,  have  frequently  proved  excellent  leaders  of 
the  blind. 

What, is  the  service  the  home  teacher  can  render? 

1.  He  should  search  out  the  blind  in  their  homes,  and  tell 
them  what  it  is  possible  and  desirable  for  them  to  do  in  the 
way  of  learning  to  read  and  to  write.  He  should  not  be  so 
wedded  to  a single  system  as  to  urge  that,  and  that  only,  upon 
his  pupil ; but  he  should  fairly  make  known  to  him  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  two  or  three  most  used  sys- 
tems, and  guide  him  to  that  choice  which  best  suits  his 
conditions.  That  choice,  in  the  case  of  the  aged,  the  hard- 
fingered, the  indocile,  may  be  the  easy  Moon  system ; in  the 
case  of  younger  and  more  docile  persons,  whose  touch  is  acute, 
it  may  be  Roman  line  or  Braille  or  New  York  point.  Theo- 
retically, it  would  be  better  if  all  the  blind  were  able  to  read 
in  but  one  system,  and  all  the  literature  for  them  were  in  that 
system ; but  practically  people  have  not  agreed  upon  one 
system,  nor  is  there  any  present  possibility  of  such  agreement. 

2.  He  should  give  the  blind  instruction  under  the  systems 
thought  to  be,  on  the  whole,  best  adapted  to  their  respective 
conditions. 

3.  He  should  bring  suitable  literature  to  the  attention  of  the 
blind,  assist  them  in  making  their  choice  of  reading  material, 
and  so  arrange  exchanges  of  books  as  to  make  it  easy  for  the 
blind  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  Perkins  Institution  library, 
or  of  any  other  that  provides  books  for  the  blind.  The  home 
teacher  thus  does  for  the  blind  what  the  well-managed  public 
library  does  for  the  seeing. 

4.  He  should  make  known  to  some  of  the  unemployed  blind 
the  possibilities  of  occupation  for  them.  These  are  more 
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numerous  than  commonly  supposed.*  Blind  people  whose 
minds  are  opened  and  quickened  by  their  general  reading,  as 
well  as  by  conversation  with  a sympathetic  and  inspiring 
teacher,  are  a little  more  ready  to  receive  information  as  to 
what  blind  people  have  done,  and  what  they  themselves  may, 
with  proper  effort,  train  themselves  to  do.  The  home  teachers 
might  themselves  give  industrial  instruction,  each  in  a line  or 
two  mastered  by  himself,  or  pave  the  way  for  persons  compe- 
tent to  do  so. 

5.  He  should  find  out  the  educable  youth  among  the  blind, 
and  secure  their  presence  at  school. 

6.  He  should  know  something  about  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  head  off  possible  or  threatening  blindness.  In  the 
case  of  infants,  a large  percentage  of  their  blindness  is  pre- 
ventable ; much  of  the  blindness  that  comes  from  excessive 
or  wrong  use  of  the  eyes  in  youth  is  also  preventable ; and  the 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  blindness  that  comes  to  adults. 
Parents,  physicians  and  teachers  in  the  schools  frequently 
have  grave  responsibilities  in  cases  that  fall  to  their  care  or 
may  otherwise  come  under  their  notice.  How  far  the  home 
teacher  can  be  of  service  in  saving  people’s  eyes  from  needless 
impairment  or  destruction,  one  cannot  say;  but  some  of  the 
organizations  for  helping  the  blind  have  deemed  it  an  impor- 
tant part  of  their  work  to  disseminate  information  for  this 
purpose. 

7.  And,  in  general,  the  home  teacher,  if  wisely  chosen, 
may  be  expected  in  the  foregoing  ways,  and  doubtless  in 
others,  not  only  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  adult  blind,  but 
also  to  serve  the  State  in  discharging  its  recognized  duties  in 
connection  with  this  specially  afflicted  class. 

Recommendations  . 

In  order  that  there  may  be  definite  propositions  for  con- 
sideration, it  is  recommended  : — 

1.  That  the  Legislature  appropriate  a suitable  sum  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  adult  blind  such  instruction  at  their 
homes  as  has  been  substantially  outlined  in  the  foregoing  report. 

2.  That  such  sum  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Perkins 


* See,  for  instance,  “ A few  curious  employments  followed  by  tbe  blind,”  by  G.  W. 
Boyle,  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  London. 
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Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  to  be  ex- 
pended by  said  institution  for  the  purpose  indicated,  in  accord- 
ance with  a plan  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
before  any  expenditures  are  made. 

3.  That  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  upon  its  home  teaching  work  and  expen- 
ditures therefor. 

The  following  bill  reflects  the  foregoing  recommendations  : — 

An  Act  to  promote  the  Instruction  of  the  Adult  Blind  at 

their  Homes. 

Be  it  enacted , etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  annually  allowed  and  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  Commonwealth  a sum  not  exceeding  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  expended  by  the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  for  the  instruction  of  the  adult  blind  at  their 
homes ; but  no  expenditures  shall  be  made  under  this  act  by  said 
institution  until  the  plans  therefor  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
state  board  of  education.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  institution  afore- 
said to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  state  board  of  education  of  the 
progress  and  condition  of  its  work  under  this  act. 

Section  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Doubtless  several  questions  will  arise  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  bill.  Is  it  desirable,  for  instance,  to  limit  the  appro- 
priations to  a period  of  years,  on  the  theory  that  the  policy  is  a 
tentative  one,  to  be  renewed  or  abandoned  when  the  stated 
period  expires?  Is  it  expedient,  again,  to  appropriate  a mini- 
mum sum  each  year  unconditionally,  — enough,  at  least,  to 
insure  for  the  plan  a fair  trial,  and  to  make  an  additional 
approximation,  up  to  a stated  maximum,  depend  upon  equiva- 
lent private  contributions  for  the  same  purpose?  Questions 
like  these  merit  thought,  but  they  can  be  answered  better  after 
an  experience  of  a year  or  two  under  a simple  measure  like  the 
one  proposed. 


Respectfully  submitted  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  by 


State  House,  May  22,  1900. 


FRANK  A.  HILL, 

Secretary. 


RICHARD  S.  WOR 
22  West  48tih  Str 
New  York 
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